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REVIEW OF ONTWA, 
THE SON OF THE FOREST. 
“l Poem.—New- York : Wiley and Halsted, 1822. 


Ever prolific in rhyme ; ever giving birth to new abor- 
tions ; never corrected by the mortification of miscarriage ; 
never wounded by the sting of satire; never abashed by 
the laugh of derision, or the smile of contempt ; the infatu- 
ation of our native Poetasters, seems inveterately confirm- 
ed, as an incurable disease, and a wasting plague. In spite 
of every indication of censure, from men of letters, and of 
taste; in defience of the oblivion, and often the silent, and 
death-inducing neglect of the public; we are still tortured 
with rhymes; and compelled to read, what, if we omit to 
censure, must bring upon us the crime, of aiding in the 
depravation of taste, and giving to mediocrity, the form and 
privileges of excellence. 

If mediocrity existed in poetry, or was compatible with 
fame, the present work, might pass in the crowd, without 
special rebuke. But the dictates of nature, as well as the 
canons of criticism, have decreed, that whatever, in poe- 
try, falls below perfection, cannot impart pleasure, or sur- 
vive the fate of condemnation. 

The poet, in the choice of his measure, has at once pro- 
claimed his want of taste; and in imitating Valter Scott, 
he has deliberately chosen a master, who will lead him into 
the literally valley of the shadow of death. The ballad 
style of Scott, is not only monotonous and inelegant; but 
it has ceased to be popular; and therefore presents no in- 
ducement for imitation. 

The story of Ontwa, is extremely simple and brief. He 
is the last surviving chief of the #rie tribe of Indians, who 
occupiel the country in the vicinity of the Lake of that 
name ; and were wholly exterminated by the /roqguois, in 
repeated and furious battles, so far back as 1653. It is a 
great defect in the Poem, that the chief, Ontiwa, is made 
to recite the misicrtunes of his tribe in rhyme; and while 
paralised by the indelible impression of his own afflictions, 
to exert a power of fancy, and indulge in a luxuriance of 
poetical description, neither in harmony with the charac- 
ter of the savage, nor the intense pangs of the sufferer. 


Ontwa is first discovered by our poet, at the falls of St. 
Anthony.— 





Fix’d like a statue on its seat 

Of jutting fragment, whither flew 

The torrent spray in silvery dew— 

An Indian form. No motion toid 
That ’twas not some unbreathing mould 
Which savage chisel might have traced 
And near the sacred cascade placed. 
We nearer drew, when clearer sight 
Truly betray’d a living wight— 

Yet lost so deep in musings wild, 

And by the torrent so beguiled, 

That scarce his dreathings seem’d his own 
But motion caught from trembling stone. 


2 statuary among the Erie, or Iroquois, or any tribe 
of Indians, is certainly a novel idea.—There is a confusion 
of images in the two last lines quoted, which has led the 
wyiter to imagine it poetry. We cannot divine how the 
breathings of a man, can seem not his own; much less 
how motion can impart breath, especially when that mo- 
tion is the motion of a@ stone! It too frequently happens, 
that absurdity like this, passes for poetry, merely because 
it is incomprehensible or shadowed in the mist of rhyme. 
The most poetical figures, are always the most clear, dis- 
tinct, and accordant to reason. 

Ontwa is despatched by his tribe, to bear the bloody 
weapon of war, to Saranac, the chief of the adverse nation. 
On his way, he unconsciously intrudes into the dower of 
Oneyda, the half-breed daughter of his enemy, Saranac, 
by a French captive. Of course, he falls in love, with the 
sleeping beauty; and plucks a wild rose to decorate her 
breast. She awakes ; is terrified ; is about to fly ; Ontwa, 
like a true knight of Romance, Aveels, and implores her 
to stay.—She pauses, when old Saranae observing the pro- 
gress of the amour, from an adjacent wood, swift sped his 
quivering arrow lo the bleeding arm of Ontwu. The 
Lady, of course, now turns Surgeon; she draws the reek- 
ing barb, &e. Old Saranac, intending to follow up his 
blow, now draws near, and is taking a surer aim, when 
Oneyda, \ike Don Juan’s mistress, flings herself, as a shield 
before him. He is doomed to death as a Spy ; but produ 
cing the bloody weapon, and disclosing his character. h« 
is released, and returns to his own nation; where the War 
Dance being celebrated, the Eries march upon their for 
In the first attack, they are victorious; but in the second 
defeated, and eventually, none, survive, but the prisoner 
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Ontwa ; who as a captive, is doomed to the stake. But 
here love, ever vigilant, again interposes to save him. 
Oneyda, like Lady Macbeth, drugs the possets of his 
cuards ; she releases him ; and being betrothed by her fa- 
ther to a chief, whom she loves not; she consents, after a 
little decent delay, to fly in company with her savage 
knight. Stopping to repose in some close entangled bow- 
er, the jilted chief, to whom she was betrothed by her fa- 
ther, pursues and overtakes them, and in no very gentle 
mood of jealousy, but as furious as a black Othello, speeds 
the vengeful arrow to her heart. Oneyda dies. Here we 
behold the consummation of the woes of Ontwa. 


What now had Ontwa left on earth ?— 
Lonely he rose, and wander’d forth. 

Mis wand’ rings—but, of what avail, 

To lengthen out my mournful tale ? 

Led by the love of one dear name, 

I sought the land of white men’s fame, 

And linger’d years about their fires 

Where slept methought, her mother’s sires. 
the stranger world before me rose ; 

But gave no rest to Ontwa’s woes, 

I sought the desert wild again ; 

But the rude scenes revived my pain. 

And here my worn aud wearied feet 

Have come to seek their last retreat. 

Ind here I stand—my wither’d grief, 
Hanging like dry and quivering leaf 

‘That waits from heaven but faintest breath. 


To break its hold, and sink in death.— 
. * a e . « * 


We must confess ourselves wholly incapable of perceiv- 
ing the beauty of the figure here used ;—used, perhaps, 
exclusively for the sake of the rhyme. ‘There is evident- 
ly a similar confusion of ideas here, to that we previously 
pointed out. Withered grief, is confounded with a with- 
ered leaf; but the poet should have bethought him, that 
green leaves may be dry ; to which word, withered is not 
synonimous. Independent of this, grief being a quality of 
mind, cannot so properly be called withered, as withering ; 
it withers and shrinks the heart; but to say that grief wi- 
thers, is to describe it as diminishing, which is not the 
sense of the passage. 

The poet, as in the obove citation, frequently confounds 
himself with Ontéwa. ‘ His wanderings—but of what 
avail, to lengthen out my mournful tale.”—The narrative 
of so many events was very injudiciously assigned to the 
hero, who is made to describe even the passions of his ad- 
versaries. 

There are very few blemishes of diction, or inaccuries 
of delineation throughout the whole poem ; and we remark- 
ed but one deficiency in the rhyme, where spread is in- 
tended to have a sound similar to speed. Neither want of 
attention, nor want of knowledge, can be imputed to the 
author ; who is certainly gifted with some powers ; but 
whether they possess the rank of mediocrity, or genius, it 
is difficult to decide, from the perversion of his taste. By- 
ron himself failed, in the octasyllabic measure of the ballad 
style. 

The mild and simple, strain; (simple enough, God 
knows !) of which the following is a specimen, partakes too 
much of puerility to be tolerable; it is every way worthy 
of Southey. 


Ah, hapless deer | 
Thy fleet career ° 


Will ne’er again, 
Skim o’er the plain, 
Nor up the breezy mountain ; 
And at the dawn, 
Thy doe and fawn 
Will vainly seeé 
Thee on the creeé, 
And near the gurgling fountain ; 


Of the same character is the following passage. 


“ Oft in my youth I used to take 
Advent’rous course across the lake, 
From isle to island plying; 
Nor feared when fierce the tempest shook, 
Far in some cave or rocky nook, 
Where billow never roll’d its way, 
My light canoe would find a bay, 
And all in peace be lying” 

In one passage, he paints a mighty oak, “a@ beacon 
midst the sea of wood ;” and not ten lines after, says, “ no 
other tree, nor shrub was there.” 

It must not be imagined, because we have exposed the 
defects, of this poem, it is entirely destitute of beauty. 
The story itself is highly interesting ; many passages burn 
with the true spirit of poesy, although disfigured by the 
ballad style of Scott. The great fault of the work, is its 
want of originality. He professes to imitate Chautcau- 
briand ; but he has evidently copied from more masters, 

rhaps, than he was aware of.—The business of criticism, 
Fes in the detection of spurious beauties, and specious faults, 
where no gross errors, call for excision. Poetical, and 
splendid passages, will always speak their own beauty, and 
extort applause, without the aid of the critic. These, there- 
fore, we leave to their own merit; and these are indubita- 
bly to be found, in the poem before us. The author, who- 
ever he may be, is endowed with considerable vigour of 
mind, and richness of imagination; which are unhappily 
rendered abortive, by the want of taste, and a just appre- 
ciation of the seductive, but vitiated models, he has chosen. 
There is subjoined to the poem, after the manner of the 
modern ballad mongers, a mass of notes under the title of 
Iilustrations, that have but little connection with the sub- 
ject of the story; and might as properly have been pub- 
lished, in a separate tome, but that both the verse and prose 
were necessary, to make a small volume, and render it 
worthy of a copy-righi ; of the infringement of which we 
think, there exists little danger. The illustrations contain 
an interesting account of a society of Indians, called “ Man 
Eaters ;”? who cooked and devoured the flesh of their cap- 
tives, men, women, and infants, without distinction. This 
barbarous custom, is alleged to have been discontinued, 
only within the last thirty years. One of the members is 
said to be still living. Whether this be fact, or fiction, we 
leave to the reader to resolve. 
| The speculations of the author, in this part of his book, 
in respect to the civilisation of the Indians, though vision- 
ary, are written with spirit and elegance. A warm admir- 
er of the Jesuits, and their system of proselytism, will in 
vain preach the utility of Indian civilisation, to men of en- 
larged views, and practical doctrines. To tutor the Savage, 
pre-supposes that very docility and susceptibility of im- 
pressions, which is the main object of instruction. As long 
as he can pursue the chase, he will never labour ; and when 
labour becomes necessary, he will perish. There seems 





inherent in their nature, a principle of unconquerable resis- 
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tance, to civilised modes and customs. Thus as missions 
multiply, and the arts of life encroach on their borders, 
they gradually disappear from the face of the earth. De- 
prive them of their congenial wilds, their native haunts of 
boundless wilderness, and they droop, languish, and die, 
as inevitably as the plant of the tropics, withers and decays, 
in the icy regions of the poles. 
If, as appears to be the melancholy truth, the native 
Lords of this vast continent, are rapidly mouldering to 
dust, before the insatiate march of our avarice, and land- 
jobbing; the remedy offered, is easy, simple, and effica- 
cious. Stay the hand of rapacity ; plunder them not of the 
gifts bestowed by a Superior Power ; covet not their hunt- 
ing grounds; let them enjoy in peace, the dispensation of 
the bounty of the Great Spirit. But no! the just and re- 
fined .dvocate of civilisation will oppose this, on the ground, 
that as neighbours they are dangerous and bloody; that 
when daily robbed, they will sometimes be excited to ven- 
geance. But they exclaim, we must possess their dands. 
Then why initiate them in agriculture? They cannot pur- 
chase back their own property, for they have no wealth ; 
and without lands to till, you would only teach them the 
art of husbandry, (if it were practicable !) to doom them 
forever to the condition of slaves !—But who cver heard 
of an Indian slave, in North America? They will not, can- 
not live under the degradation ; as soon as you place their 
bodies in bondage, their spirit escapes to regions of untram- 
melled freedom, and eternal peace. There is surely some- 


thing ennobiing and glorious in the fact, that the Savage of 


North America, cannot be enslaved. 

On the whole, this isa poem, which as it does us no cre- 
dit, must tend, like all other abortive attempts at fame, to 
lessen our pretensions to a Literary ¢haracter; and make 
us the just object of the ridicule and censure of European 
critics. Whatever is calculated to bring disrespect upon 
our country, should be avoided by a writer; but when dis- 
reputable productions are given to the world, it becomes 
the duty of the reviewer, to award them unmitigated cen- 
sure; so that the act of an infatuated individual, may not 
pass for the taste of the nation. 


ee 


SPRING. 


Now Nature like a new made bride, 
In heavenly beauty drest, 

Doth riot in her vernal pride, 
‘Yo make the earth supremely bles‘. 


Tuer Season has now arrived, when Nature in all her 
magnificence of bloom, and variety of verdure, throw her 
enticing charms before the eye of man, to allure him from 
the dust, bustle, and pleasures of the city, to tread the fields 
as they lie burdened with the sweets of ‘ther flowers; to 
meditate in the gloom of the thick embosomed wood ; or 
by the side of some rippling brook, indulge in the roman- 
tic images of love, and picture unalloyed bliss in some se- 
questered cottage, where passion shall never cloy ; discord 
never enter, and want and woe be forever banished from 
its threshold. Whatever may be the recreations, which di- 
versity of tastes and tempers, may lead different individu- 
als to indulge in, when thus drawn from the complicated 
passions of the metropolis, to the unsophisticated and sim- 
ple beauties of rural scenery, where the innocence of the 


—— ——_ —— 


face of Nature so awfully rebukes the duplicity and turpi- 
tude of man; the general desire which we all so strongly 
feel, to fly to the country for repose and rural delight, has 
ever appeared to me the most noble and exalted desire of 
the soul. It is when thus retired to the soothing shades o 
rural life, that we feel abstracted from all those debasing 
passions, and selfish projects, which take from us all sense 
of enjoyment, in the crowded mart of the city. Even the 
Speculator of Land, as he journeys towards his boundless 
tracts, which distend his imagination with the thoughts of 
millions of profit ; feels himself acted upon by this sublime 
and pleasing impulse of nature ; and involuntarily pauses, 
to enjoy the beauties that lie spread before him. No man 
is a more romantic victim to all the refinements of this in- 
stinct, than a man of Genius. In him, it has assumed all 
the fascinating forms which fancy can create, to give it va- 
riety of relation, profoundness of effect, and depth of co- 
louring. His heart, his affections, his fears, hisshopes, his 
reading, his reflections, all become linked to the fields, the 
heavens, the clouds, the rivers, and the mountains, that 
blend together their softer beauties, and more sublime fea- 
tures, to make up the ineffable grandeur of the scene. The 
virgin, whose charms may vie with the flowers, and whose 
sweetness of mind may surpass the fragrance of those that 
she crushes with her unconscious feet ; may indulge in an 
association more congenial to the warmth of her heart, the 
innocence of her life, and the ardour of her expectations. 
But the Man of Genius gives himself up to the spontane- 
ous impulse, and sees nought but the Divinity before him. 
The omnipotence and incomprehensible power of God, 
speaks in every object. The hum of animal life, that sa- 
lutes his ear at every tread, seems like the audible breath- 
ings of the great Power he adores, yet conceives not. The 
lapse of ages, not to be numbered, rush upon his mind. 
The countless generations that have passed away, and left 
no trace of their fleeting existence, press on his soul the 
pensive reflection of his own littleness. He carries the 
grandest conception of both the present and the future world 
in himself; and yet seems nothing. Lost in comparative 
littleness, he still feeds a divine mysterious assurance with- 
in him, that he is of importance in the scale of being ; tha‘ 
he is more than the butterfly that flutters around him, or 
the grasshopper that while chirping amidst the flowers, finds 
| his grave ia the throat of the sweetest warbler of the grove. 
i —Yes; he feels assured that a mind capable of tracing an 
endless continuity of being, must be immortal! Else why 
a faculty of penetrating beyond the earthly relations of this 
life of afflictions; which with all its affliction, is still so 
sweet; which is so bitter in its end; and so desired in an- 
other form, and in a different sphere. Has he lost a friend, 
a child, a wife, a brother, a parent? He already tees a link 
between himself and futurity, that connects him to an afte: 
life ; a tie between the living and the dead, which no phi- 
losophy can dissolve, no scepticism break asunder. Here 
his mind reposes upon the soothing bosom of affection. The 
'God who created such a world, could create a thousand fu 
| turities. 

In the long continued contemplation of the beauties o: 
Nature, however, the Man of Genius, like the humbles! 
mortal, begins to feel the pressure of solitude. There is a 
vastness in the scene, which soon impels the mind to par 





ticular objects ; and we no sooner dwell upon the Author 
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of what we behold, than we experience a kind of awful so- ;an_ illustration of the truth of the Poet’s sentiments. 


litude in the heart, that requires the aid of social feelings, 
to soothe and fill it. We then gladly seek out the cot that 
lies embosomed in the fruitful vale; we descend from the 
tops of mountains, and emerge from the gloom of forests, 
io listen to the bells of sheep, the lowing of the herds, the 
sound of the horn, and the creaking of the team. The 
smoke that curls around the top of the trees, from the chim- 
ney of the cottage, again delights us with freshened plea- | 
sure. ‘The sound of human voices, consummates our joy ; | 
it is the musie that prepares us for the completion of the 
charm, when we arrive at the cottage door, and behold 
love, innocence, and family affection, mingled together with 
hardy labour, and sun embrowned industry. ‘The chubby | 
urchin just tottering in his walk, and clinging to the knee 
of the stranger for support, while looking up, he invites 
caresses by his dimpled smiles of simplicity. ‘The interest- 
ing girl just blooming in her teens, and anxiously busy to 
improve her skill, bustles among the cows with her snow- 
white pail, ambitious to be useful. ‘The sinewy boy, yok- 
ing his oxen to the team, the experienced father every 


where observant and skilful ; the delighted mother, smil-+ 


ing amidst all her cares, and pressing with conscious rap- 
ture, the beamy visaged infant, who is inhaling the balm 
of vigour from the fountain of Life !—These, these, are all 
scenes to impart pleasure to the heart of an observer of Ge- 
nius—but not to the Belle, who only hurries to the water- 
ing-place, that she may mingle in the dance; nor to the 
dandy who seeks it for the sake of billiards, cards and balls ; 
the exhibition of his Tandem, or to trade, away a broken 
Constitution, for the Fortune of an Heiress and a Coquette’s 
heart !— 

———— 

THE MANNERS OF THE TOWN. 
NO. II. 


Nothing so true, as what you once let fall, 
Most women have no characters at all, 

Pope. 

Ir has been generally imagined by a gallant age, and a 
good natured people, that the severity of satire, has sedu- 
ced the Poet beyond the exact boundaries of truth, in the 
quotation that we have chosen as a motto for this paper. 
‘To those, however, who are intimately acquainted with the 
eccentric and various characters of our renowned metropo- 
lis, it will appear in a light very remote from exaggeration, 
or burlesque. Besides, it is evident, the Poet never meant 
to include the whole bewitching sex, in the stigma; if he 
did, we should be among the first to declare against him, 
for in spite of the piquant truths, we are sometimes oblig- 
ed to tell of them, we do heartily adore, the dear, delirious 
creatures. I do not doubt, but when the bard wrote the 
above lines, he had in view, but one description of women. 
Not your flippant young girls, whose giggling vivacity is 
entirely incompatible with those fixed and permanent pro- 
perties which constitute character—not married ladies. 
whose characters are too materially formed, influenced, and 
blended with those of their husbands, to permit them the 
enjoyment of a reputation exclusively their own—nor your 
antiquated widows who so patiently fish in the matrimoni- 
al pool, without a single bite.—But it is those women, who 


Is it 
necessary to mention, must I pronounce the odious word ? 
No, | cannot, I will not offend the e/d maids, by giving 
utterance, to so indelicate, so indecorous a phrase. 
A covey of these strange feathered animals, have how- 
ever, lately settled in this demure, but fashionable city, 
where they have opened an ample ha// for their own en- 
tertainment. Iam informed, and it is no scandal, that they 
are four Sisters, who being left with a tolerable competen- 
ey, by parents who paid very little respect to the hundred 
tongues of Fame ; the daughters seem to inherit the same 
disregard for the opinions of the world ; for they have va- 
liantly determined to live by themselves, in their own way 
—defying alike, the men, the tongue of slander, and the 
God of Love—enjoying themselves. according to their hu- 
mour, like their fellows in misfortune, the old bachelors. 
Women, Cried my friend Rugged, who live exclusively 
for themselves, lose all restraint over their passions, their 
tempers, and their desires. Their sympathies grow cal- 
lous, their affections narrow and perverted ; and their per- 
sons, if not offensive, at least never agreeable. 
The old—I beg pardon, I do not intend to say maids, 
but the old ladies before us, have not failed in being visit- 
ed, by those natural consequences of an eccentric mode of 
life. 
Belinda the eldest, is both a shrew and an epicure ;—a 
lover of dogs, a breeder of rabbits, and a cultivator of plants. 
Her chief pleasure js the gratification of her palate; and 
blessed with a beef-stake and a mug of beer, she slumbers 
through digestion, undisturbed even by dreaming of her 
dogs. Yet she is extremely irascible. When her animals 
offend her, she beats and cuts them without mercy ; and if 
her plants do not thrive with vigour equal to her wishes, 
she tears them up by the roots, and casts them into the 
fire. After a hearty meal, (shocking to sensibility!) she 
melts into penitence ; sends to the Apothecary for various 
kinds of unctions, to anoint the wounds of her dogs, her 
rabbits, and her guinea-pigs; and when they die from her 
cruelty, as will sometimes happen, she wears a black rib- 
bon for mourning, and swears a (tis true, by Jove, cried 
Rugged, I heard her myself!) round oath, never to be guil- 
ty of the same violence again.—But she has killed sixteen 
guinea-pigs, ten rabbits, and five lap-dogs, yet still repeats 
the crime. She swears she hates a man, worse than a black 
beetle ; yet a young dandy of bad fame, has been seen kis- 
sing her a fond adieu, at a late hour in the evening. Yet 
she is a sloven, and rather offensive in her person. 
Lucrece, the second sister, is a proficient in Music, and 
a breeder of birds; and screams a song deliciously, to teach 
the notes to her feathered tribe. Rather gentle in temper, 
she seems not so extreme a man hater as her sister. When 
unobserved, she delights in ogling. Lucrece appears still 
attached to dress; and a fond lingering wish to be in the 
world, evidently keeps her from all the vices of seclusion. 
Still Luerece is an old—lady ! of eight and twenty. 
Clementina is a constantly quivering sprig of affected 
sensibility. When the winds blow, she almost swoons 
with dread at ‘he thoughts of fire. Every noise through 
the house, terrifies her to death, with the certainty of 
thieves. As a guard from such an outrage, she has three 
bull dogs chained in the yard, whose barking may be heard 
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a parrot, to repeat short sentences, and sing psalms—and 
having heard of the sensibility of the Deer, who shed tears 
when closely pursued by the hunters, she has purchased a 
Fawn, who feeds out of her hand, follows her up and down 
stairs; sleeps on the same bed, and is likely in the course 
of time, to become in her service, both a Buck and a beau. 
Silia Louisia Augustus Matilda, is the youngest of the 

four sisters. She is a pink of dignity, pride, and reserve. 
Conscious of charms, which have no existence, but in her 
fancy and her glass, she abhors the insensibility of the 
whole male sex; her mind is soured by disappointment ; 
ler temper never amiable, has become peevish and morose 
in the extreme; she hates the world, and she hates her- 
self; and finds neither comfort nor consolation, but in ridi- 
culing the beauty and manners, of every young woman 
who has the good fortune, to attract a beau. Scandal, to 
her, is like manna to a famished pilgrim, in the wilderness. 
Devoured by spleen, tormented by envy ; and irritated by 
pride ; she employs herself in drawing patterns for embroid- 
ery, sketching caricatures of Dandies, or writing anony- 
mous letters to new brides in their honeymoon, to inspire 
them with a jealousy of their spouses.—To this portrait of 
her character, we must give the finishing stroke, not in vul- 
var prose, but in a loftier strain—let Apollo divulge it.— 

Sudden, she storms! she raves! You tip the wink, 

But spare your censure ; Silia does not drink 

All eyes may see from what the change arose, 

All eyes may see—a Pimple on her nose,— 


Pope. 


This singular club of maiden sisters, seem never to have 
felt the irradiation of one spark of mind. Strangers alike 
to books, and to the world, they deem every social duty 
fulfilled, in feeding a parrot, washing a lap-dog, nursing a 
litter of puppies, or administering loaf sugar, and seed, to 
a singing bird. Utterly unconscious of nobler pursuits, or 
higher obligations, they grope through existence, in the 
lurid clouds of ignorance and passion ; having no character 
to sustain ; no laudable objects of pursuit, and no virtuous 
motives, to incite them to meritorious actions.—Such wo- 
men have indeed, 

“ No characters at all.”— 


—_—_——— 


A MERCHANT’S WIFE, 
(Continued from page 12.) 





After a little time, William became more composed ; he 
looked up; kissed his wife’s pale cheek ; and said, ‘* I am 
a sad child, Lucy ; but I will not so give way again. I 
have acted unjustly and ungenerously towards you, in con- 
cealing any thing ; but you shall hear why I am so unhap- 
py. and you will learn how to bear it all.””—** Oh yes, yes,” 
replied his wife, ‘ we shall learn to bear it all: ‘ God, is 
a God that hideth himself; but God is love.’ How, my 
own William, can our faith in God be proved, without its 
meeting with some trial.” She left off speaking, for her 
husband appeared calmer ; and she listened to his account 
of the manner in which his affairs had suddenly become so 
involved, that ruin was inevitable. She felt very deeply, 
all the time her husband was speaking ; but she continually 
kept the remembrance of God’s gracious promise upper- 
most in her mind. M had watched her countenance 
vith the most earnest attention ; and saw, with bitter grief, 
the expressions of surprise and woe that passed over it ; but 
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as the clouds passed over, they also passed away, and the 
sunshine of the soul alone remained: in a few moments, 
the spirit of the true Christian had become resigned, cheer- 
ful, and resolved ; she gazed at her husband affectionately, 
and then half raised her eyes towards heaven, as he finish- 
ed speaking ; while the words. ‘‘ God is love,” faintly es- 
caped from her lips. ‘ What is to be done,” enquired 
William; “‘ Oh! every thing is to be done; nothing is to 
be left undone, or at least untried ;’’ she answered: “ we 
must endeavour to be very calm, very diligent, and very 
honourable ; it 1s God’s will, that we should be tried ; let 
us pray, that, with the trial, he will afford us the means of 
rising superior to it. To-r‘ght, you must go to bed early, 
and endeavour to compose your mind; and to-morrow, 
you must try to use every exertion, which your present si- 
tuation requires.” At an early hour, they retired; but 
Lucy was detained below some time after her husband : 
she had remained still longer, to read in the book, where, 
in every sorrow, she had acquired strength and consola- 
tion ; and as she softly opened the door of the bed room, 
thinking that her husband had been long in bed, she was 
surprised to find him sitting up, still undressed ; and intent- 
ly occupied, she supposed, in reading. His back was to- 
wards the dour ; but, as he looked round at her approach, 
a pensive smile lighted up his features; and he said, “ ] 
have been taking your advice, my love; I have been seek- 
ing composure, and I have not sought in vain; every word 
that I read is peace to my soul; read here, dear Lucy , 
‘* As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten: be zealous, 
therefore, and repent.’ This and the preceding verses seem 
really to allude to my situation : ‘ Because thou sayest, | 
am rich, and increased with goods, and have need of no- 
thing ; and knowest not, that thou art wretched, and mis- 
erable, and poor, and blind, and naked.’ I have said thus, 
to my soul; and I have not felt, that, with all my riches, 
I was really poor, and blind, and naked. Then this verse, 
‘I counsel thee, to buy gold tried in the fire, that thou 
may’st be rich ; and white garments, that thou may’st be 
clothed.’ Oh, how very beautiful ! God, the God of Hea- 
ven, deigns to counsel ; He, who could command.”—They 
both arose the next morning, considerably composed and 
refreshed. M went down early to the counting house ; 
and Lucy soon followed him thither, (for the clerks neve: 
attended before breakfast ;) “* 1 do not understand business,”’ 
she said, “ but I have quite time to do whatever you will 
employ me about.”” She was determined to be useful, and 
M—soon found she could assist him very essentially. 
After breakfast she employed herself for some time in 
copying letters for him; just as they were finished, the 
friend before mentioned, a Miss Nugent, entered ; she was 
an old maiden lady, related to many noble families, and 
first cousin to Lucy’s mother. Not having permission to 
speak of her husband’s situation, Lucy was silent ; when 
Miss Nugent said, ‘ I have heard, my dear, that your hus- 
band is ruined; is the report true ?”” The entrance of M 
put an end to Lucy’s embarrassment ; he frankly an- 
swered that the report was quite true. * You have been 
very candid with me, my young friend,” said Miss Nu- 
gent; ‘another person might have feared to trust an old 
woman, and would, perhaps, have prevaricated: I am not 
come as an intruder, but to ask if I can be of any use ; 
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would Mrs. M come, for a short time, to my house ?” 
‘Oh, thank you, thank you,” replied M : * do, dear 
Lucy, accept this kind offer ; I will really exert myself as 
a man, and I will try to prove myself a christian too ;”’ he 
added, in a low voice.—* You are, indeed, kind,”’ my dear 
madam, said Lucy, “ but I cannot leave my William: I 
don’t stay to watch you; I don’t doubt you, my love,” 
‘she added, turning to her husband,) but with you I can 
bear any thing ; when away from you, | cannot answer so 
well for my fortitude ; I feel quite prepared. Where, in 
the hour of misfortune, should a wife be, but near her best 
earthly support, a faithful and affectionate husband? No, 
no, | cannot go away: promise me, William,”’ said she, 
with a beseeching smile, fondly clasping his arm, “ pro- 
mise me, that I shall remain with you.””—Lucy did not 
go! 

That evening, M.’s name was in the gazette ; some spe- 
culations which he had engaged in, with an apparent cer- 
tainty of success, had failed, and he was a bankrupt : that 
evening, hdwever, M. and his wife were busily employed 
till a late hour; they gave up no time to hopeless lamen- 
tation, but they were, like seamen, exerting themselves to 
the last, in a sinking vessel: they thought, that it ceuld 
never be useless to perform their duty ; and many hours of | 
hitter ~egret were spared them by their unwearied assiduity. 


( To be continued.) 
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POLITICAL 
STATE po_LiTIcs. 


_ Yhe political character of Pennsylvania, like that of the 
Union, is alike deficient in firmness, decision, and an inde- 
pendent adherence to constitutional principles. The exe- 
cutive, disqualified by*nature, habits and education, for the 
stormy and arduous duties of his station ; exhibits a policy 
of a mixed and contradictory character, that betrays the 
various influences, that govern in secret the movements of 
his cabinet. Timid, yet stubborn; vacillating, yet pre- 
judiced ; he acts by starts and fits, according to the impul- 
ses that move him. Devoted originally to the republicans, 
he has thrown himself partially into the arms of their op- 
ponents. Affection would still seem to draw him to the 
former; while connections and circumstances, incline him 
to the latter. He has long ceased, therefore, to act on 
principle. The hinges of his policy, are safety and ease 
to himself. He studies to balance two parties ; and to of- 
fend none. He therefore wants dignity as well as inde- 
pendence. In his appointments, he has no reference to 
qualifications, but to his own safety. He never ventures 
at one appointment of importance at a time ; but makes 
them by pairs, taking one from each party. If there is 
any virtue in the constitution, and. any force in political 
principles, such a course is both mischievous and absurd. 
That there exists however, such blessings as constitutional 
liberty, public virtue, and unalterable principles, is beyond 
disputation. The friends of those blessings, must be the 
friends of mankind ; and their opponents ought of course, 
never to be—encouraged.—But when fatuity mingles with 
age. and age is beclouded by ignorance, where can we look, 





for wisdom, dignity, or patriotism ! 





SOUTH AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


Ar length, after a passive indifference of many years, 
and occasional symptoms of marked hostility, towards the 
freedom and independence of South America ; the Presi- 
dent, when it could no longer be delayed with decency, or 
omitted without the wanton sacrifice of substantial interests ; 
has deemed it proper in a message, to advise congress of 
the policy of making a national recognition of an event, 
that has been too long familiar with the world to excite 
uncommon attention. This act certainly comes too late to 
conciliate the esteem, or excite the partiality of the free- 
men of our southren hemisphere. It is now not an act of 
grace, or of affection, but of necessity; of that necessity, 
which springs from the fear of shame, the dread of re- 
proach and the imputation of folly. tis, besides, avowed- 
ly based upon a selfish object ; when the period has passed 
for attaining that object. The commerce of South Ameri- 
ca has long since gone into other channels; and we have 
been the tame, the culpable spectators of that British poli- 
cy, which has rivetted her monopoly upon the most pre- 
cious portion of the globe.—The English have fought their 
battles, and assisted in their councils: they have supplied 
them with munitions, and furnished them with clothing in 
the way of trade. Links of gratitude as well as interest, 
unite them with the British ; whilst we have been but the 
surly and ungracious sisters of liberty to a continent, long 
agonised in the convulsions of war agaist a tyrant power. 

It remains to be seen, whether this advice of recogni- 
tion has not altogether originated in court corruption, to 
furnish a sop for some hungry expectant, or an honourable 
exile to a troublesome minister or formidable patriot. The 
event is pregnant with offices, and consequently must 
be fertile in appointments.— 

If France and the other countries of Europe, had mani- 
fested a similar sympathy for America, in her Revolu- 
tionary struggle, as we have shown to the Patriots of the 
south, where would now be our Liberty ? our Constitution ? 
our Washington ? our Jefferson ?—And where our country ? 

The committee, in their report upon the Presidents mes- 
sage, advising the recognition of the Independence of South 
America, make this extraordinary and degrading acknow- 
ledgement. 

“We cannot be justly accused of aiding in the attain- 
ment of an Independence, which has been already esta- 
blished without our assistance. Besides, our recognition 
must necessarily be co-existent with the fact, on which it 
is founded, and cannot survive it.” 

Here, we behold the Representatives of a free people, 
who gained their own Independence by revolting from a 
tyrannical mother country; impliedly expressing their 
fears, lest they should be accused of abetting the freedom 
of their southern sister.—The committee say, we cannot 
be accusED! Is it then a crime, to aid an oppressed peo- 
ple in the attainment of Independence! The mere sugges- 
tion is derogatory to the character and liberty of the na- 
tion ; and disgraceful to the congress, who could thus pro- 
claim a sentiment of such servility and fear, in the face of 
the exulting tyrants of the vld world. 

‘“‘ An Independence, say the committee, which has been 
already established without our assistance !”’ Is it a just 
subject for pride and self-gratulation, that we, a people once 
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plunged in similar affliction, should refuse our assistance 
to a nation struggling for life, in the iron grasp of despot- 
ism ? 

Mr. Monroe has been extravagantly lauded for this, his 
late and inevitable recognition of Spanish Independence ; 
and the report of the committee, has been equally praised 
for the ability of its composition, and the justness of its 
views.—We are compelled to dissent from both opinions.— 
The act of the former comes too late to do the nation ho- 
nour, or yield it profit ; and the opinions and arguments of 
the other, savours rather of a degrading apology to the Holy 
Alliance, than the bold and independent declaration of a 
free and enlightened people. 

That Mr. John Q. Addams, should have been the means 
to procrastinate to this late hour, the recognition of the In- 
dependence of South America, does not astonish us, how- 
ever it may mortify and chagrin the American people.—lt 
was to be expected, from his parentage, his education, his 
principles, his prejudices, and his uniformly contracted il- 
liberality of mind, But we leave the subject for the histo- 
rian !— 


— 


DEAF AND DUMB, 


* Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt 
not escape calumny.”? We have too much respect for the 
principles and feelings of the Contributors to the Institution 
of the Deaf and Dumb, to believe for a moment, that they 
will so far forget what is due, under ail circumstances, to 
Truth and Justice, as to give their suffrages against the re- 
putation, the subsistence, and the family, of a meritorious 
citizen, upon the naked suspicions of malice, and the per- 
nicious aspersions of Envy, or intolerance. Previous to 
the approaching Election for the Managers of that institu- 
tion, we would make a solemn appeal to their sense of jus- 
tice, before they decide between Mr. Seixas, the late Prin- 
cipal, and his calumniators.—We beg them earnestly to re- 
flect, upon the chief prominent facts, touching his alleged 
conduct, the proceedings of the Managers, and the soLEMN 
VERDICT OF ACQUITTAL, pronounced by the Legislature 
of the State. Amidst all the vicissitudes of human pros- 
pects, to which we are all momently liable, none is so cal- 
culated to excite acute and profound sympathy, as the situ- 
ation of a man, who like Mr. Seixas has been rudely torn, 
by the tongue of slander, from the proudest summit of pros- 
perity, benevolence, and usefulness, to the very depths of 
affliction wnmerited, and of degradation, the offspring of 
malevolence and mendacity. Every man of common hu- 
manity, will make a solemn pause, before he volunteers in 
the cause of such a persecution. The same mass of evi- 
dence, from which the Legislature drew their Report in fa- 
vour of Mr. Seixas, is now about to be published, not /or 
any object of utility, but merely as an Electioneering en- 
gine, a trick to catch the credulous, bias the unsuspecting 
virtuous, and prejudice the candid and impartial. This is 
the same testimony, which the Legislature scrutinised for 
four weeks, and on which they grounded their favourable 
report : It is the same which was drawn up from Memory, 
four, five, and six months, after the events related are said 
to have occurred : It is the same, which was got up by the 
best legal talents among the Managers: It is the same which 
bears on its face, internal evidence of falshood, and impossibi- 
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ideas, therein ascribed to them. In fine, it is the same testi 

mony, which the Legislature denounced as fraught with /vi- 
volous suspicions, and defamatory accusations. —But it must 
not be overlooked, that it was this identical testimony, which 
a manager and an Editor (Mr. Robert Walsh) pronounced 
too indelicate for the public eye ; and which was only 
produced, in compliance with a Legislative call. This is 
the Testimony, which the slanderous party of the Mana- 
gers exulted in, as fatal to the reputation of the late Princi- 
pal. They were cheerfully willing, to trust the Legisla- 
ture with the enquiry on this Testimony of Dreams, Sus- 
picions, and defamation—till the isswe of the enquiry was 
promulged against them. Then, and not till then, do they 
throw off all decorous sensibilities, all delicate sympathies, 
for the pure moral eye of the public ; and as a last resort, 
publish their own foul creations, (from which in truth all 
modesty shrinks,) in order to swbserve their purposes of a 
re-election. Conscious of having done wrong ; fearful of 
losing their honourable places; they now attempt to de- 
ceive the Contributors, after having failed to deceive the 
Legislature. ‘This is indeed a poor compliment, or rather 
a bold satire on the understandings of the Contributors. 
The Committee of the Legislature, were among the most 
intelligent and upright Citizens. To questicn their integ- 
rity, or sagacity, will scarcely be attempted. Why then 
palm upon the Contributors the same evidence? To insult 
their understandings ; to excite their passions, and to dis- 
gust their delicacy ! This is a new way to apologise for in- 
justice, or to gain proselytes. That cause must be rotten 
and hopeless in the extreme, which requires the aid of 
trick to support it. 

But thus far, our reflections are but half developed. This 
is the same Testimony, which the respectable and large 
Minority of the Board, treated with contempt; which 
they refused to receive as evidence, or to yield their judg- 
ments to as a ground of accusation, or removal. It is the 
identical evidence against which they protested ; to the 
drawing up of which, they disagreed : and to the publica- 
tion of which, they now object. Do the minority want ca- 
pacity, rectitude, virtue? No—there does not exist the 
man, who dare insinuate the charge—no, not even that re- 
doubtable prince of Aristocrats, whose high handed mea- 
sures, were to crush all, before the pigmy career of his own 
swaggering impotence. The Minority, will on any point, 
bear a proud comparison with their opponents: and the 
Minority side with the Legislature, and the contributors, 
we hazard little in affirming, will agree with, and corrob- 
erate the decisions of both. 

Of the materials of which this testimony is composed, 
we shall say nothing at present. They are so perfectly rot- 
ten, it will require but a touch, to dissolve them into their 
original elements, of mendacity, invention, and malice ; of 
envy on the one part, and intrigue on the other. When 
we hear of an imputed crime, six months after the alleged 
period of commission ; when we see every obscure nook 
and dirty corner, searched in vain for evidence ; and when 
cobwebs are produced to convince us that a lion must in- 
habit the den where they gather; when shadows, fictions, 
and suspicions, are the sole supporters of a charge, affect 
ing life, character, and family—what is the reasonable 
conclusion of every impartial mind ?—Why, the just infer- 
ence is, that the ACCUSED Is INNOCENT, and his accusers 





lity ; for the pupils have not the ideas, nor the signs of the 


alone guilty. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE COURT OF APOLLO, OR THE GIBBET OF SATIRE. 
A Mock HeroicRhyme—In Infinite Books, Illustrated by overflow- 
ing Notes, by Peter Prolixity, L. L. D. A. S. S. 

Avaunt! ye Critics who o’er Taste preside, — 
Hence, and parade in foreign realms—your pride : 
Ye! who adore no Deity save Spleen, 
Your arts, your slander, and corrosive theme! 
Who ride on clouds of gall to fancied fame, ‘ 
Mules in your minds, lean drudges, slow and tame.* 
Hushed now be all your groans, complain no more, 
For lack of rhyme, to bless Columbia’s shore. 
See ! where huge squadrons, moor upon the strand, 
With rhymsters freighted to infest the Land ; 
Fresh from the Isle of Madness, here to rave, 

And chant their Discord even to the grave: 
Prolong the song of Death, till death shall spring 
Impatient from the grave, and—learn to sing !t 

As S————’s muse awoke a frog, ’tis said, 

Who from an oozy swamp put forth his head ; 

‘roak’d thrice responsive to the funeral strain, 

Then sunk beneath the mud in fear—and shame !— 


Crities, like foot-pads, knock our Poets down, 
Because, forsooth, they wear a Laurel crown. 

That crown, which erst the glorious Petrarch wore, 
Which Homer wove, and mortals still adore! 
Which Southey soils—while Byron’s Muse proclaims, 
The Laurel Crown must glitter in the brains !t 
Verse makes the fool—but he is doubly crowned, 
Whose crownless wit in sparkling fires abound. 
‘Then why assail our Poets, thus to rob, 

The precious toy that marks them from the mob ?§ 
ilence ! hence, reform ! assume a nobler aim, 

And learn to rev’rence what ye cannot gain ! 





* The poet here likens Critics very beautifully to Mules, because, 
though they can bear very onerous burdens, yet they are denied the 
faculty of propagation, or mental prolificacy; being, as he elegantly 
expresses it, “ lean drudges slow and tame.” Mow much is it to be la. 
mented, that such creatures, should influence, or control, the sublime 
flights of Genius! 

+ This is indubitably a great and novel idea—that the dead should 
be charmed from their graves, to learn to sing. ‘The sympathetic re- 
sponse of the bull-frog, speaks for itse{/f; but that the frog should be 
ashamed of the Poet is really too much, 

+ The Critics are certainly too audacious to be borne with ; and can 
only be resembled to fvot-pads, or robbers; though to confess the 
truth, it is hard to rob such poor devils as they do knock down. If 
the Crown is a title, they cannot grasp it, and if it sparkles in the brains, 
it is equally beyond their power. Southey’s is of the former descrip- 
tion, and although it is rather en indelicate phrase in our poet, to say 
he soils it; yet his stupidity and prostitution scarcely merit a softer 
epithet. It 1s extraordinary, that the most wretched Poet in the three 
kingdoms, should wear the laurel: but such is the price of prostitu- 
tion ; and even the Editor of the Port Folio, may yet be destined to 
share the fortunes of Sir Walter scott—a poet and a dnight ! The Ge- 
nius Which Crowns Byron, will outlive a thousand laurels, and a thou- 
sand knights. What say you, Mr. Editor?—We remember Dennie 
used to remark, that the Americans wanted the faculty to discern Jro- 
ny/ ‘There is one faculty they unquestionably do not want, and that 
is, the faculty to discern an Englishman / We intend no irony by the 
remark. 

§ The mob, in the literary world, has been stigmatised as Mangy, 
by the Literary Aristocrats, as well as the political. Hence the ne- 
cessity of a crown. Still, however, “verse makes the fool ;” and 
Kings, and Lords, and even Editors, sometimes play the fvol, in these 
strains: “ our monthly offering to the public shrine.” We have some- 
where read verses equal to these, in a tiny tome under the title of, 
a dull Parlour Window book for Hard Times ! This is the first sacrifice 
of vanity to Truth, that we ever met with in an author—to baptise his 





Cease to assail, those lapping, suckling bards, 
Skilful alone at billiards, or at cards: 

To tattle with a belle, or ogling sigh, 

‘* No diamond’s blaze can equal Cloe’s eye ;” 
Or hand Belinda to her coach, and press, 

Her taper fingers with a sweet address ; 

Or at a party, swagger round the floor, 

And sipping ices, swear “ ’tis all a bore !” 
Such poets must wear crowns, lest in mistake, 
You take the rhymster for a fool or rake.* 

In vain ye lay them prostrate in the dust, 
They yield a pennyworth of brains at most! 
Whence then the glory ? whence profit for your blow: 
Nor scorn can shame, nor reason lay them low! 
Already grov’lling in their native mire, 

How can they fall ?—and how can they aspire! 


But then the Public Taste! Aye “ there’s the rub,’’t 
The public taste, that suffers Bards to grub ; 

Till both conspire to produce the crime, 

The unmeaning jingle of eternal rhyme! 

*Tis this has brought such swarms upon our coasts, 
Of mangy Poets’ black melodious ghosts :{ 

*Tis this has doomed Columbia to the-shame 

Of Locust-rhymsters, and a dearth of Fame ! 

Not Egypt suffer’d more by that fell curse, 

Than proud Columbia by the Locust—verse ! 

The dandy-rhyme, which squeezing sense to death, 
Corsets a sentiment till out of breath : 

Lays out a Metaphor in morbid state, 

Adores the pageant, laughs, and weeps—too late !§ 
Hence the great cure—Poetic felons now, 

To a Superior Court must trembling bow : 

Held by Apollo, where th’ Muses’ bower, 

Sheds heav’nly fragrance from each opening flow’r. 





* Great Poets are rarely great beaux, Pope is not an exception, 
for he has said, 

Wit makes the Man, want of it the fellow, 

All the rest is leather, or prune!la. 
By which we understand asses’ skin, and ladies dresses, synonimous 
with beaux 

{1 The taste of the age, is in truth the grand incentive to bad 
rhymes; and he who caters for it, must as the poet says, often grud. 
The metaphor is ewinish ; but I think it might have been improved, 
by making the Poet at once creep upon all fours, as significant as ha- 
ving lost his reason. Nebuchadnezzar grazing, &c. 

+ The ghosts of Poets—being shadows, “ goblins damned”—not 
men, or true bards, or true men. 

§ Sentiments always suffers, as who does not? in a straight-waist- 
coat. ‘To lay out a metaphor, means—having first killed it, by the 
slimy coldness of a prosaic imagination, (for before it can be laid out, 
it must, as Paddy said, be dead) the rhymster proceeds to worship 
the lifeless beauties; till becoming enraptured, he attempts to em- 
brace it, when its cold clammy touch makes him recoil, in hysterics, 
or distichs—he laughs, weeps—recovers—perceives it is really de- 


funct, and seriously weeps over his folly and his figure, when too 
late to cure, or to recall it, 
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